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LOOKING  THROUGH  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


As  we  come  out  several  weeks  late,  we  are  aware  of  being 
pursued  by  a  terrible  vengeance.  For  six  months  did  we,  like  all  other 
creditable  magazines,  come  out  on  time.  Nay,  more  than  on  time !  Like 
Cosmopolitan  wo  came  out  a  month  ahead  of  time,  to  encourage  sales,  so 
to  say.  Our  poetic  contemporaries  were  shocked.  It  was  unheard  of 
that  a  poetry  magazine  should  keep  the  regular  magazine  pace  so  con- 
sistently. Why,  when  the  October  Lyric  went  to  press  the  latest  issue 
of  Contemporary  Verse  was  marked  April.  But  now  all  this  is  changed. 
As  our  own  November  issue  goes  to  press,  the  November  Contemporary 
Verse  looks  calmly  and  defiantly  at  us  from  the  editorial  table,  where  it 
lies  alongside  of  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  the  Poetry  Jo^irnal, 
and  the  English  Poetry  Beview. 

Sara  Teasdale  has  published  another  volume  of  poems.  (Love 
Songs:  Macmillan,  $1.25.)  The  book  contains  several  beautiful  and 
deeply  felt  poems.  One  of  them  entitled  "Song  at  Capri"  appeared 
several  years  ago,  we  forget  where,  in  a  slightly  different  but,  we  think, 
better  version  under  the  title  of  "Off  Capri."  We  hereby  set  them 
down  side  by  side  that  the  reader  and  Sarah  Teasdale  may  judge  for 
themselves : 


OLD  VERSION 

When  beauty  grows  too  great  to 
hear, 

JIoiu  shall  I  ease  me  of  its  ache, 
For  heanty  more  than  bitterness 

Malces  the  heart  breah. 


NEW  VERSION 

When  heanty  grows  too  great  to 
hear. 

How  shall  I  ease  me  of  its  ache, 
For  beauty  more  than  bitterness 

Mal-es  the  heart  breah. 


0  Snnlight  on  the  dreaming  sea 
With   isles   lilce  floioers   against 
her  breast: 

Is  there  a  voice  in  all  the  world 
Can  give  me  rest? 


Now  while  I  watch  this  dreaming 
sea 
With  isles   like  floioers  against 
her  breast, 
Only  one  voice  in  all  the  world 
Can  give  me  rest. 


Grenstone  Poems  by  Witter  Bynner  (Stokes  $1.25)  is  a  sequence  of 
love  poems  leading  to  a  tragic  climax.  Considerable  is  being  said  about 
Air.  BjTiner's  deftness  in  turning  a  phrase.  That  is  of  no  importance. 
Much  more  vital  is  the  calmness  and  deep  quietness  of  his  mood,  a  very 
valuable  asset  in  the  world  we  are  living  in.  And  there  are  some  admir- 
able poems  in  the  book,  too. 

We  must  here  apologize  to  the  readers  of  The  Lyric  for  postponing 
the  appearance  of  the  poem  "Judas"  by  Jacob  Robbins.  It  is  at 
present  undergoing  another  revision,  but  it  will  soon  be  ready  for 
publication. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Frank  Tannenbaum  has  been  obliged, 
owing  to  the  stress  of  other  duties,  to  resign  his  place  on  the  staff  of 
The  Lyric.  In  the  spirit  of  the  work,  however,  he  is  still  with  us;  so 
wo  reserve  obituaries  for  another  occasion. 

The  Lyric  is  edited  monthly  at  Columbia  University  by  Samuel 
Roth.  The  Lyric  is  always  glad  to  consider  contributions  from  young 
poets,  and  close  attention  is  given  to  all  manuscripts  submitted.  THE 
Lyric  sells  at  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  a  year,  by  subscription. 
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The  tree  that  overhung  the  cataract  *C  9  2?  !D 

When  Spring  was  young,  is  bent  and  shapeless  now —        *^    '  ^  "^^ 
And,  like  a  ghostly  flag,  one  blood  red  leaf 
Glowing  with  leprous  life,  flaunts  from  the  bough. 


And  yet,  the  cataract  leaps  wild  and  free. 
Going  on  its  endless  journey  to  the  sea — 
Rushing  on  breathless  to  eternity.     .     .     . 

The  birch,  that  rose  so  cool  and  stately  then, 
Aloof  from  other  trees,  their  branches  grips 
To-day,  in  frenzied  fright,  like  living  lips 
That  press  the  dead,  white  line  of  other  lips — 

And  yet,  the  cataract  leaps  'neath  the  sky, 

Reflecting  all  its  blue,  and  tosses  high 

Its  flippant  rainbow  spray,  and  rushes  by.     ,     . 

I  linger  on  the  bank — the  few  sad  birds 
That  stay  to  mourn  the  glory  they  have  known. 
Seem  sadder  for  my  tears — and  loathsome,  there 
Beneath  my  feet,  the  dank,  damp  weeds  have  grown.    .    . 

And  yet — the  cataract  leaps  wild  and  free, 
And  knows  not  that  the  frost  that  crusts  the  tree 
With  jewels,  will  end  its  own  high  revelry. 

Theda  Kenyon 


SPRING,  1917 

The  promise  of  May 
Is  famine  and  blood. 
Not  blossom  and  bud, 
Yet  the  soul  turns  at  bay. 
And  still  dares  to  sing 
Of  the  Spring. 

Israel  Zangwill 
Page  One 


An 


A  PASSOVER  SERMON 

(Written  in  1890) 

The  breath  of  spring-time  thrills  this  lovely  earth 
"With  tremors  of  miraculous  re-birth. 

In  such  fit  season,  centuries  ago, 

The  bud  of  Israel's  national  life  did  blow. 

At  such  fair  time,  as  hoar  tradition  saith, 
Our  nation  rose  to  life  from  living  death; 

Was  born  to  consciousness  of  self,  and  knew 
Its  mission — right  and  justice  to  pursue. 

And  through  the  centuries  bore  saints  and  seers, 
Who  sanctified  man's  soul  with  fiery  tears. 

From  us  sprang  scholars,  teachers,  bards  sublime, 
Who  starred  with  light  the  sombre  vault  of  Time. 

Three  thousand  years  of  chequered  joy  and  grief 
Have  passed ;  once  more  the  green  is  on  the  leaf. 

How  stands  th '  account  ?  Our  work  is  done,  it  seems, 
Ideals,  aspirations  now  are  "dreams." 

Fine  clothes  and  furniture  are  all  in  all — 
The  carriage  and  the  operatic  stall. 

Yet  earth  reeks  still  with  infamy  and  shame, 
And  righteousness  on  earth  is  but  a  name. 

Alas !  the  world 's  instructor  hath  forgot 
Its  own  monitions,  in  its  happier  lot. 

Let  others  strive  life's  balance  to  redress; 
Its  mission — to  admire  its  own  success. 

The  race  whose  light  fore-ran  the  coming  day 
Shades  its  bleared  eyes  and  turns  from  light  away. 

The  dawn  of  nobler  life  is  on  the  hill ; 
Down  in  the  valley  Israel  sleepeth  still. 

Israel  Zangwill 
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THE  VILLAGE  STREET 

It  began  with  the  store  and  the  post  office  at  the  cross  roads, 
With  the  finger-board  that  had  pointed  North  now 
For  over  seventy  years. 

The  meeting-house  stood  Southerly,  weather  beaten 
Into  melancholy  grey. 

The  parsonage  leaned  against  it  friendly,  familiar,  con- 
venient. 
Then  the  rows  of  houses,  linked  by  little  lovely  gardens 
East  and  West,  with  the  rivers  running  back  of  those  at  the 

sunset  side. 
The  farm  lands  crept  close  up  to  the  foothills : 
And  the  close-gated  farm-houses  showed  dun  gables 
To  the  street ;  the  parlor  windows  silent,  curtained ; 
Never  opened  except  for  funerals,  or  maybe  a  wedding. 
Farther  along,  the  blacksmith's  shop  made  merry  to  the 

winds 
With  hoof  and  hammer,  sling  of  arm  and  slam  of  shoe ; 
And  spark-showers,  sole  glowing  anthem  of  the  street. 
Even  Springtide,  Summertime  with  chirps  and  carols; 
Little  wrens,  orioles,  blue  birds,  thrushes,  starlings,  robins, 
Lilting  in  the  lilacs  and  singing  to  sad  hearts, 
Did  not  lift  the  village  street  into  any  joy. 
So  a  young  man  thought  who'd  come  from  farther  in, 
Miles  off  between  the  rolling  great  bare  hills, 
To  teach  in  the  old  brown  schoolhouse  by  the  mill. 
Thinking  the  village  street  would  nourish  his  mind. 
That  its  thrust,  progress,  fists  and  forecasts,  all  working 

together. 
Would  dower  him  with 
Impetus. 

But  he  found,  he  said,  simply  a  sad  stagnation  in  it  all ; 
Prefigured  by  the  dumb,  barred,  parlor  windows ; 
The  grave  and  curious  reticence  of  everyone  he  thought  he 

saw. 
So  very  soon  he  began  to  starve  and  sting  for  the  sea. 
He  had  never  seen  the  sea :  so  across  it  he  made  his  goal. 
He  had  promised  himself  to  become  a  great  writer  some 

day; 
And  had  the  fantastic,  plastic,  notion  that  writing  fiction 

was 
Rehearsal 

Of  what  the  writer  heard  or  saw,  coming  from  without. 
Whereas,  one  knows  it  always  comes  from 
The  illimitable  within. 


Pago  Three 


Therefore,  of  course,  the  young  man  one  night  walked 
The  length  of  the  village  street, 

To  where  the  footpaths  edged  the  open,  and  vanished. 
And  there  was  no  teacher  in  the  school  house  for  a  long  time. 

Bye  and  bye,  years  later  on,  in  the  month  of  supreme 
promise, 

(That  is  April.) 

When  every  wind  whispers  about  May; 

When  thawed  sods  smell  of  seeds ; 

When  brooks  begin  their  reveille  for  all  the  babe-buds 

On  the  maples  and  the  oaks; 

When  royal  purple  flags  and  blue  forget-me-nots, 

Make  resurrection  on  the  narrowest  river 's  shores ; 

When  the  bees  start  their  humming ; 

When  the  clovers  pledge  for  blooming ; 

When  the  crickets  creep  out  from  the  cracks; 

When  frogs  intone  their  nightly  hymns  down  in  the  swamps ; 

The  young  man  walked  back  into  the  village  street. 

It  was  oncoming  dark;  and  candlelight 

Shone  in  all  the  windows  toward  the  river. 

(He  had  never  even  noticed  those  rear  windows  until  now.) 

The  store  appeared  to  him  a  very  cheerful  place : 

Its  big  stove  still  hot  and  blazing  for  the  chilly  evenings. 

The  meeting-house  clock-bell,  chiming  out  its  seven. 

Swung  somehow  with  the  pulses  of  his  heart. 

The  schoolhouse  he  had  fled  from, 

Looked  blithe  and  buoyant,  with  its  boys  and  girls 

Running  along  the  grassy  knoll,  chasing  the  cows 

Back  to  pasture. 

The  mill  and  the  mill-wheel  yonder  in  the  shadows. 

Made  for  him  a  picture  fit  to  hang  upon  some  palace  wall. 

These  friendly  toilers',  tillers'  hands,  outstretched  to  his, 

In  serious,  quiet  welcome: 

Were  they  not,  people,  place,  houses,  land  and  water. 

The  very  ones  he'd  escaped  from  in  a  jeopardy  of  disap- 
pointment 1 

Yet  to  him  all,  everyone,  everything,  was  now  so  glorified 

Into  stress,  eagerness,  growth,  progression,  upwardness, 

Merely  by  his  own  gain  in 

Perspective. 

So  that  things  knocked  at  his  brain  tumultuously, 

Awakening  fine  echoes  in  his  soul ; 

Awakening  inspiration,  accomplishment,  fulfillment, 

Outcome. 

Harvest, 

At  last. 

For  he  had  never  written  even  one  story,  you  see, 

Until  he  got  back  and  visioned  the  village  street. 

As  it  really  was. 

George  Davies 
Page  Four 


THE  FIRST  DAY 

When  night  began, 

As  the  first  day  went  out, 

Fluttering  fiery  wings  through  the  airy  dusk, 

And  the  cold  clouds 

Dropped  hands,  and  wandered  up  the  mountainous  air, 

Full-eyed  with  dew, 

And  the  first  rain 

Spread  faint  and  fresh  as  flowers 

O'er  the  resting  earth, 

When  earth's  secrets  were  new. 

And  she  half  feared 

The  lance-like  eye  of  the  men  that  were  growing  out, 

Though  the  ancient  stars 

Smiled  with  their  knowledge  of  man. 

And  their  visions  of  God, 

Ah,  then  space  shook  like  a  star. 
And  knew  itself  mortal, 
And  knew  God  mortal. 
For  the  first  man  died. 

SULAMITH   ISH-KlSHOR 


ROYALTY 

Your  love  it  is  that  crowns  me. 

Your  reverence  that  thrones  me; 

Your  courtesies  my  scepter  give. 

Only  so  long  as  these  do  live 

Am  I  queen.    And  you  who  homage  bring 

You  have  your  state  beside  me,  dear,  my  king. 

Helen  Hoyt 


REVOLUTION 

It  may  be  soon,  or  not  at  all ; 

It  may  be  now,  or  long  days  after — 
The  time  will  come  when  caste  will  fall. 

And  lofty  kings  be  slain  by  laughter. 

Clement  Wood 
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NOTES  FROM  A  SPRING  SYMPHONY 


A  Tone  Poem  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Love  comes  to  me  out  of  the  twilight 

Glimmered  by  the  slim,  crescent  moon, 

Silver  and  misty  grey. 

From  out  the  blue  shadows  he  comes. 

Love  draws  me  unto  him, 

I  melt  into  my  Love: 

0  purple  dusk  folded  in  radiant  silver — 

The  perfect  form  is  there 

When  Love  comes  out  of  the  twilight. 

n 

My  Garden  at  Twilight 

Slim,  slender  veronicas, 
Cloistered  nuns  of  my  garden 
Tell  me : 

Is  it  the  bright  kirteled  portulaccas 
Dancing  so  sturdily, 
Or  the  brazen  red  roses 
Flaunting  their  firm  bosoms 
That  cause  you  to  shrinken 
Down  the  grey-lit  paths 
Trailing  your  lavender  draperies 
Into  the  heart  of  the  coming  night  ? 

Nessa  Cohen 


AUTUMN 

(After  the  German  of  Eainer  Maria  Rilke) 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling  from  on  high 
As  if  sear  gardens  withered  in  the  sky. 
Slowly  they  fall  with  a  mute,  unwilling  motion  ; 
And  the  heavy  earth  falls  far  into  Night's  ocean. 
Into  the  vast  loneliness  falls  star  on  star. 

Even  this  hand  doth  sadly  fall. 
All  is  falling.     .     .     . 

Matthew  Josephson 
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VETERAN 

Boy,  you  shine  in  blue  steel. 

My  armor  is  tarnished. 

The  roughness  of  rust 

Crawls  red  upon  casque  and  cuirasse. 

I  am  stiff  with  old  wounds 

In  a  weathered  easy  old  saddle. 

You  launch  like  your  spear. 

Your  flesh  is  like  stripped  saplings, 

White  as  ivory. 

I  have  put  bark  on. 

Your  tongue  is  a  live  red  clamor,  your  eyes  blue  fire. 

I  am  worn  brown. 

Over  the  hill  you  will  see  them, 

The  same  set  of  bravoes 

Tossing  the  gold  on  the  grass, 

Whetting  their  thumb-tested  daggers. 

Ride,  in  the  sun  of  the  road — shout  and  be  on  them ! 

The  spectrum  is  in  my  wine. 

William  Eose  Benet 


THREE  SONGS 

Three  songs  I  left  to  sing. 
Until  I  knew 

At  last,  how  words  might  say 
The  moon,  an  April  day. 
And  you ! 

When  I  am  old,  I  thought. 
And  learn 'd,  too, 
I  shall  write  down  with  ease, 
Moon-shadows,  lacy  trees. 
And  you. 

But  now  the  moon  rides  cold 
Across  the  blue, 
The  south  wind  on  my  eyes 
Is  a  wan  dream  that  dies, 
And  you? 

HORTENSE    FlEXNER 
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IMPOTENCE 

The  wind-tossed  branches  rasp  against  the  pane, 
And  I  a  disembodied  spirit  seem — 
I  sit  so  still  and  dream  and  dream. 

As  great  trees  bend  and  twist  with  writhings  vain, 
So  wild,  rebellious  thoughts  within  me  teem, 
While  I  sit  still,  and  dream  and  dream. 

Blanche  J.  Paget 


LOOT 

I  was  a  dreamer  of  dead  men 's  dreams ; 

I  strove  with  their  striving,  I  shared  their  pain, 

I  loved  with  their  love,  I  was  stained  with  their  stain, 

I  dreamed  their  dreams. 

Whe7i  Tristan  made  of  his  silvern  shield 
A  glass  for  Iseidt  of  the  Scarlet  Mouth; 
When  the  long-lorn  lilies  of  Jacqueline 
Were  torn  hy  the  Burgund  lords  of  the  South; 
When  Aucassin  quested  for  Nicolette; 
When  Han  Hsiang  Tsu,  the  Flute-Player, 
Followed  the  trail  of  a  jade-wing  moth 
Into  a  mandarin's  garden — and  there 
Found  his  own  Paradise — 

I  was  with  him. 

I  was  a  dreamer  of  dead  men's  dreams; 
I  rose  with  their  fame,  I  fell  with  their  fall, 
I  was  their  master  and  I  was  their  thrall, 
I  dreamed  their  dreams. 

When  Villon  sighed  for  a  single  face, 

And  sang  to  Jehanneton,  Blanche  and  Guillemette; 

When  for  love  of  Doirenn,  the  Small  Pale  Rose, 

The  dagger  of  Ruadan  redly  was  wet; 

When  Kerdual  strangled  his  own  false  love 

With  the  necklace  he  gave  as  a  gift  for  her  throat; 

When  Liadan,  weary  for  Kurithir's  sake. 

Took  up  her  singing  harp  and  smote. 

Tearing  the  strings — 

/  was  with  her. 

I  was  a  dreamer  of  dead  men 's  dreams ; 
For  Death  stole  a  woman  away  from  me — 
And  my  dreams  died.     .     .     . 

So  it  came  to  be 

That  I  stole  the  jewels  from  dead  men's  mouths, 

And  dreamed  their  dreams. 

Karl  Mann 
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